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THE LATE SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


I briefly recording, towards the close of 
ed last volume, the lamented death of oe 

istinguished * painter, we promised the 
reader a meme a his life and works—an 
intention which we shall now proceed to 
fulfil, to the best of our ability, as a fitting 


his first pictures was an Insi ‘of @ Public 
Howe id ucoiher ealied Pidese Fate 
It was at Pitlassie that he saw his Bhs 


accompaniment for the annexed Engraving i 


‘from one of the great artist’s most celebrated 
productions.* 

Sir David Wilkie was the son of the 
Rev. David Wilkie, the minister of Cults, 
near Cupar, in a secluded and_ pastoral 
of the county of Fife. David was one of four 
children, and was born November 18, 1785, 
in the manse, or minister’s house, celebrated 
in former times for the retreat there of the 
murderers of Archbishop Sharpe. Sir Da- 
vid always spoke of his father with warm 
affection; and when his name was before 
the world, and some of its money in his 
pocket, he erected a monument to his me- 


he bad not waited in 
tion, was compelled «to 
readvet and simplest means of d 


F 


mory, from the hand of his friend Sir ‘: 


Francis Chantrey. 
_ In’ Wilkie’s early boyhood, his inborn 
genius broke forth; and it is related that 
when at school, he used to draw the heads 
of the boys ; on other occasions, his models 
were some of the most striking figures of 
his father’s congregation at church. _ In his 
fifteenth year, he was sent to Edinburgh, 
where he was entered a student of the Trus- 
tees’ Academy, under Mr. John Graham, 
from whose instructions he profited for four 
hay and after whom. he may be said to 
ave formed his style; for there exist etch- 
ings ‘by Graham so much resembling in 
character Wilkie’s works, that they might 
almost be exhibited among them without 
detection. Graham’s general kindness Wil- 
kie always held in grateful remembrance ; 
and an engraving from a picture by his first 
Master was one of the ornaments of. the 
pupil’s house at Kensington. While a stu- 
dent at the Trustees’ Academy, Wilkie ob- 
tained ‘the second prize for a scene in Mac- 
beth; and he had here for’ his’ fellow-stu- 
dents, William Allan, the present academi- 
cian, and John ‘Burnet, whose engravings 
after Wilkie have done so much to increase 
the reputations of both. “ At thisearly spring- 
time of his life, Wilkie had given some 
promises of his after excellencies. One of 


* The Blind Fiddler; copied by permission of 
Messrs. Graves and pln Bp nce of the 
print engraved from the o » by John 
Burnet, 1811. 
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guineas,) when the ‘was produc 
as too great for a young and unknown 
tist; and it was not: before five times 
amount had been named asi 


e 


2 


5; 3 
nee 


diurnal critics have compared. 
preferred it to Hogarth. - i 
(or rather the want of it) must have, 

ronounced upon it by those who did 


Hit 


. Wilkie. may, be sai 
have looked at Nature with’ the same’ 
and eye that Teniers would have look a 
it, he has delineated the alehouse poli- 
ticians of Scotland with the same 
that Teniers has represented the Dutch 


* Athenzeum. + Ibid. 
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Flemish boors. The interior of a country 
alehouse, and the general effect of the whole, 
are'in the finest style, and lead us to rejoice 
at the appearance of 80 promising an artist, 
said to be not more than eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age. We do not know him, 
but sincerely congratulate him on his first 
essay, whic! te _ promise of the 
inter being destined to rank very hi 
fo his profession, and that in a wey net 
time ;” and these judicious anticipations 
were soon realized. In the same ear, Wil- 


kie ted the inal of our ving, 
the Blind Fiddler, t the late Sir George 
Beaumont, for ineas: in the follow- 


ing year, it was exhibited at Somerset House; 
never was such a second picture sent to the 
’ Academy Exhibition; hundreds then crowd- 
ed around it, and thousands have since seen 
it with untiring ‘admiration; although the 
execution of an order for a picture of fifty 
pounds value, would it not sell for a thousand 
ueathed by 

National ery ; 80 
now enjoy this perfec- 


In 1807, Wilkie produced the Rent Day, 
for which he received three hundred guineas 
from Lord Mulgrave. It ‘was offered for 
sale at Christie’s, some ten years back, but 
bought in by the family at the sum of 7871. 
10s.'; the colours had greatly, but the 
character and expression were very forcible. 
The children introdacedare portraits of Lord 
Mulgrave's children. In the Exhibition, with 
this picture, appeared Wilkie’s portrait, by 


In 1808, there were painted y Wilkie 
three pictures:—1. The Card Players, at 
i itty guiness, for the late Duke 

sold by the Duchess to 
Mr. Bredd forfive hundred guineas. 2. The 


Jew’s Harp, originally in the possession of 
the late e of ‘Marlborough, sold at 
Whiteknights, and now in the possession 
of W. Wells, Esq., of Redleaf. 8. The Only 


Daughter, painted for the late Dowager paired 


Marchioness of Lansdowne, and purchased 
by Mr. Moon for two hundred and seventy- 

ive 

In 1809, Wilkie became an Associate of 
the Royal 
Finger, a finished sketch of which has been 
sold for 1571. 10s. He hadno picture in the 
Exhibition of the followin ry; but in 
1810, ‘he contributed the Wardrobe Ran- 
sacked, and the Gipsy Woman and Child. 

In 1811, he was made an Academician 
and Esquire; his presentation picture being 


* Wilkie’s first lodging in London was, 11, Nor- 
ton. Oxford- 3 he ted the 


-street, 
Blind Fiddler, his address was, 10, Sol's Bow, 
Hampstead. He thence removed to Kensington, 


and never left that neighbourhood.— Atheneum. 






Alfred \andscape which Wilkie ever 


Academy, and painted the Cut pictures and sk 
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igging for Rats. In the followin: 


8 

year, he wilted his Village Festival an 
asketch of his Blindman’s Buff’; the former 
was purchased by Mr. Angerstein for nine 
hundred guineas, and is now in the National 
Gallery, In 1812,* his Blindman’s Bei 
was painted for his 5 ea Aig, at 
in 1818, the Letter of Introduction, for two 
hundred guineas; and in 1814, Duncan Gray, 
which produced 4501. at the sale of Lord 
Charles Townshend’s collection. In’ 1815, 
Wilkie exhibited his Distraining for Rent; 
it was first hased by the governors of 
the British itution for six hundred gui- 
neas, and sold by them for engraving to 
Rainbach, who resold it to Mr. Wells, of 
Redleaf, for seven hundred guineas. In 
1816, appeared the Rabbit on the Wall; 
and in 1817, the bgp a Table, the Er- 
rand Boy, and the Abbotsford Family; the 
latter now at Huntly Burn. 

Wilkie had now orders for his pictures 
beng are en Jewnpurinwr pe A 1818, 
the Pen’ ‘edding was painted for George 
IV.; ant this was followed by the Sheep- 
Washing, remarkable as the only 
nted : it is in 
the collection of Sir Thomas Baring, Bart, In 
1820, was exhibited the Reading of the Will, 
a commission from the king varia, at 
four hundred and fifty guineas, and now in 
the Munich collection. In 1821, Wilkie 
painted Guess my Name; and, in 1822, he 

Pensioners reading the 


Chelsea 
a 
m the eof Wellington, at 


twelve hundred guineas; Messrs. Graves 
and Co. paying also 12001. for the copyright. 
One of the several sketches made for thi 


the collection of Sir Robert Peel ; ; 
scene from the Gentle Shepherd; and, in 
1825, the Highland Family; 
Illustrations of the Waverley 
traits, &c. 

At length, Wilkie’s health became im- 
i close application to his profes- 
sion, and he left England for the Continent 
in July, 1825; he passed two winters in 


logue, on which the broker, who 

to wish to. possess some of the paintings, though 

he was unacquainted with their value, has marked 

the proposed to buy them at: the Blind 

Pr cdboage i nd gach pte chang of open 
an 


hes ngewe owith few strokes 
their way ; now ascrap a witha 
of his pen, is worth weet. Bptctator. 








PxUM 





Rome, the’ intermediate summer in Ger- 
ge and Switzerland, and the third winter 

pain. In the following summer, he 
reaued to England, laden with sketches, 


and several pictures all pss coats: among painting 


the latter were, the rae He Posada, the 
Maid of Saragossa, the age urate, 
and the Guerilla’s Return; which four pic- 
tures were purchased by George IV. for 
the royal collection ; the S. « being 
a most | oe of the painter’s Spanish 
mong his productions while 
fn Italy were, the Pilgrims before the Ma- 
os and the Princess Doria Panfili wash- 
the Pilgrims’ Feet. Thus, although the 
London Exhibitions in 1826, 1827, and 1828, 
did not contain a picture from Wilkie’s 
hand, the exhibition of 1829 was rich in 
these masterpieces of art, which, by their 
picturesque novelty, attracted universal ad- 
miration. 

In 1830, upon the death of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Wilkie was appointed his succes- 
sor as principal painter in ordinary to the 
king ; which appointment was confirmed on 
the accession of William IV., as well as by 
Queen Victoria in 1837. Up to the year 
1822, veteally “manner of painting had 
been more free and 
forcible, and his colouring more rich and 
brilliant, His sul .— visit to Italy, and 
sojourn in Spain,* effected a complete alter- 
ation in his style, s which he appears to have 
remodeled after the Spanish school ;” and 
the influence of the change continued, with 

slight modifications, ever after. He took 
to portraiture on his return to land ; and 
- ted George IV. in his Hi Dress, 

his Majesty’s Reception at Holyrood. 

“There was 80 Spain in all that 
he now did, and his portraits had a dash of 
his favourite Velasquez about them. Amon; 
the best we would instance his Lady LF; 
hurst, (at the Duke of Wellington’s,) for its 
colour and treatment, not for its likeness ; 
and the Duke of Susser as Earl of Inver- 
ness, (exhibited in 1833,) for its general 
breadth, and as a portrait which Vandyke 
would have admired.” His Lord Kelly is 
another first-class picture ; but his portrai- 
ture numbers many failures : his portraits 
of Queen Victoria are not very successful ; 
but his Sir Peter Laurie and Student, in the 
Exhibition of the present year are master- 
pieces of colouring. 

The works of the last eight years of Wil- 
kie’s life must be fresh in the memory of 

* Wilkie and Washington Irving were fellow- 
travellers in Spain: in their rambles about some 
of the old cities, the painter urged his companion 
to write “something about them, in the Haroun 
Abraschid style,” with a dash of that Arabian spice 
which pervades everything in Spain. Mr. Irving 


set about his hag Ny enthusiasm, and with 


Wilkie lodged in the Alhambra; the result was 
two volumes of Tales, which are dedicated, in 
taste, to the ingenious originator-- Wilkie. 
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every lover of art. The of ie 
Knoz, exhibited in 1832, and 
Sir Robert Peel for 15001. is his finest bie 
torical picture, and proved that portrait- 
had not unfitted him for the highest 
branch of his art. We can only add a few 
of the most remarkable pictures; as, his 
eee hundred 

m 1836; his 0 Boys’ in, in 
1836 ; the Esca, M nt 
in 1837; Queen Viera FP Council, in 


1838 ; and in the ye wet year Sir David . 


Baird finding the Body 9 Saib, a 
commission from the mand Be ng at 15001. 
In the Exhibition of _ year appeared Ben- 
venuto Cellini and the Pope, equal in power 
to any of Wilkie’s works; and the Irish 
Still, an admirable work. Among 

the unfinished works left by the great 
painter are, Nelson Sealing a Letter, and 
John Knox administering the Sacrament. 
Sir David Wilkie, like many of the old 
masters, occasionally gave to the world a 
few o etchings: some years since, 
seven were published i in a portfolio; but 
the others have only been given to his most 
intimate friends. Nearly every one of his 
paintings has been engraved, and the prints 
are mostly popular.t 

The last labours of Wilkie, and the me- 
lancholy circumstances of his death, — 
to be chronicled. In Ai t, last year, Sir 
David left England for Mani whence he 
sccm the Danube, and proceeded i into 

with the intention of painting a series 

- pictures of the strange land of the East. 
“In letters to his friends, he described, from 
time to time, his course of travel in Turkey 
and Palestine, and his devout emotion on 
first visiting that land which, when a boy, 
he had seen by the light of scripture at his 
father’s ‘ manse:’ his pleasure when, on 
entering the harbour of St. Jean-d’Acre, he 
saw the hills of the Holy Land, he described 
as amounting to rapture.”f{ “He was also 
heard of dumon as public channels ; and 
when it was known that he was about re- 
turning — yo? with the fruits of his 
enterprise, how li was it apprehended 
that he would be cut off before reaching 
that home; and how sudden and 
to those who accompanied him must’ 
death have been, after so brief a period of 
apparently serious illness.”§ Sir David had 


enjoyed general good health during his so-- 


journ in the East; and not until after the 
Oriental, in "vessel he was travelling, 
had quitted ta, did he com; of in- 
disposition. On the 27th of , Sir Da- 
vid complained of a slight attack of fever, 


* Athenzeum. 
list of “¢ the engraved works of Sir David Wil- 


tA 
kie”’ will be found in the Art-Union, No. 12. And, 
er journal is a memoir of the: 


in No. woe 
§ Art-Union. 








ard, 
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of which, however, little heed was taken. 
“On the 3ist, the vessel entered the Bay 
of Gibraltar, and laid to for despatches ; but 
no one was allowed to go on shore. Shortly 
after she under weigh, Mr. Woodburn, 
who was Sir David’s travelling companion, 
went to him to come to breakfast ; but 
he wished to see the doctor. Mr. Gat- 
tie, a medical man, immediately went, and 
found him in a very dangerous state; and, 
in conjunction with Dr. Browne, used every 
endeavour to save him, but in vain. Sir 
David gradually sank, though without ap- 
parent bodily suffering; and expired at 
eight on the morning of the 1st June. The 
captain, at the request of the ngers, 
returned to land the body at Gibraltar; but 
the governor would not permit this to be 
done; and the remains of the great artist 
were consigned to the deep with the usual 
solemnities, as the Oriental stood out of the 
bay on her way to England. Sir David, it 
is said, had been anxious to return home for 
some time, and declined visiting both Cairo 
and Athens on account of the delay. He 
was bringing to England for publication por- 
traits of the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt; 
the latter being almost the last work of hi 

pencil.”* 

On the precise rank to which Wilkie’s 
style of painting entitles him, there is some 
difference of opinion among artistical cri- 
tics. His broad characteristics are drama- 
tic composition, and the utmost ingenuity ; 
with, in some instances, a high degree of 
humour in representation, chastened by so 
correct a taste as never to degenerate into 
caricature ; and upon this order of talent, 

ther with a perfect knowledge of the 
principles of his art, and tasteful skill in 
execution, Wilkie’s fame must rest. By 
his early pictures, as the Village Politicians, 
and the Blind Fiddler, he declared a new 
style in — art, and at once placed him- 
self at the head of a school— 

“For surely his imitators and followers are in 


the productions of ft en ae olds aa 
e ions of for > e Reyn an 

H . Wilkie was an originator; and his death 
is as deeply felt as that of either of them. Like all 
really great men, he looked at nature for himself, 
not.through the works of others ; and painted so 
faithfully that which he saw, that his every pro- 
duction is a moving appeal to the heart. In that 
most difficult of all acquisitions— power of expres- 
sion, no man ever equalled him in his style : he was 
the Leonardoof ordinary every-day character, which, 


is 
style, although we know that there are many who 
do not condemn it. But this is not a qu of 
opinion: it has been long decided—for Wilkie’s 


fame rests upon his earlier works. Such being the 
be aye he was wrong to ris 
ry adop' 
without 
many 


The appearance of such a man 
* Spectator. 
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is an era in art, and his genius in its line will 
comparison with the powers of the greatest 
that have ever lived. When the education of 
others was just commenced, he was already a 
master; nature had laid open to him all the charms 
of art, and how he has employed his acquisitions, 
all the world knows.”’* 


The critic next quoted enters more into 
the detail of our great painter’s merits :— 


his fancy was 

to the height of a 1 
conceived no subject, 
stract or as a whole; but to have accumulated a 
number of little points, from which he selected 
such as suited his p . These he combined 


His mental vision was short-sig! 
hence his con were 


observing 
little peculiarities than broad, distinguishing traits: 
he was extremely felicitous in expressing momen- 
tary action and sensation. Almost every person 
thing | this conveys that impression of fi smd 

: conveys 
reality which constitutes the interest of Wilkie’s 
pictures, and contributes so greatly to their popu- 
larity. The power and mastery of his execu 
and the refinement of his art were undoubtedly 
important elements in his success: no painter, in- 
deed, owed more to elaboration and finish than 
Wilkie. Wilkie, especially in the first twenty years 
of his career, wrought most laboriously: he con- 


seperate studies of the details. Mr. Windus, of 
acabinet of Wilkie’s sketches 


with the pen on backs of letters, others carefully 
drawn with the lead-pencil, and some freely paint- 
ed. This valuable collection was authen‘ 
the painter himself, who examined the whole, and 
only rejected one item as spurious.”’t 

In the Atheneum, Wilkie’s genius is stated 
to have “received fresh impulse and a new 
direction” from the great painters of Spain 
and Italy, when he visited those countries. 
“From this time forward his reach was 
higher, and his subjects of a nobler order. 
His ascent was gradual and regular.” This 
opinion is strangely at variance with those 
of the majority of writers.on art. In the 
accuracy of the following remarks, we are 
persuaded the acquiescence will be more 
general :— 


lustrated with them the social 


* The Art-Union. 
iS) a ae oe ee ee eee 


pressively termed melodramatic. 

















land. So wisely had he studied, and so happily had 
he singled out scenes in with his own 


The same writer bears testimony to 
Wilkie’s dramatic skill in telling a story ; 
which characteristic, coupled with the elab- 
orate finish of his pictures, entitles him to 
the distinction of the Flemish Hogarth. 

Wilkie was, in private life, highly exem- 
plary, steady and consistent in his friend- 
ships, and liberal and communicative to all 
who sought information of him. “To a fine 
perception and sagacity were united in him 
a pure integrity and beautiful simplicity of 
character. He was incapable of an unkind 
or ungenerous feeling ; and, though he never 

a thought, or concealed a senti- 
ment, there was so plain and distinct a 
straightforwardness in all he said or did, 
that, however you might differ from his 
opinions, you could not but respect and 
admire the man. Alas! dear Wilkie! big 
with the hope of his restoration to us, rich 
in means for new and noble creations of his 
pencil we have only to lament his sudden 
loss—his death in a foreign land.”* This 
melancholy circumstance has prompted the 
following tribute from a correspondent of 
The Mirror :— 


WILKIE, 


Another master spirit is at rest ; 

With the immortal great gone up on strife ; 
One of the mighty few whom genius bl 

Hallowing in death whom she had panera in life! 


Wilkie, the poet-painter of the poor, 

Is gathered to the grave with honoured name ; 
To dwell in the world’s memory evermore, 

And shine, beyond the tomb, a star of fame. 


His was a simple path—but still in sooth 
Most pure and very beautiful to tread ; 
His mistress nature, and his motto truth, 
They twined the laurels that adorned his head. 


He did not soar unto those lofty hills 
Where wild im: 


But took his way among 
And camped his mind upon an humbler plain. 


Like Burns, he took the —- for his home, 
A village was the city of his heart ; 

From rural scenes he did not seek to roam, 
Who to such scenes could so much charm impart. 


Yet when the humble took their part in war, 
And earned their share of glory with the great, 
’Twas Wilkie’s pride to s; their fame afar,— 
What prowess would his pencil then relate { 


Who has not seen his Ch beige nee nated 
Over the bright gazette of Waterloo? 

Or Saragossa’s maid avenge her woe 
In war as wild—as in devotion true ? 


Or turns from these to the domestic cot, 
The joys or troubles of more quiet spheres ; 
When shall those speaking pictures be forgot, 
That move to mirth or sympathize to tears 


* Literary Gazette. 


The Blind Man’s Buff—the merry round of fun 
That stirred hillarious 

FR er eyins prea my a 

The weeping misery 
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laughter frolic a 3 
last sand was 
that its Rent-day 7 brought. 


Ww hat ed: ! 
The Penny gee dap ea 


He gathered round 
agente crc the Eaghen king, 
Burning his fingers with the Neatherd’s cake. 
Nay, all familiar, fond and household forms, 
Grew on his canvas into friends we knew ; 


The heart he sbrined as nature’s gem of truth, 
It sat on all—he drew—as on a throne ; 

And thus do reverend age and smiling youth 
a aN ate PM 
hey Sot BOts vor eeu 

lowing before tem like the light above. 

As in their hearts the painter's name they hive, 

Identified with truth and human lov 


And long as truth and human love miisied, 
And glory lend to crown an honoured name, 
Shall Wilkie’s works shed wu 
The light of genius from the shrine of fame. 


It is interesting to add that Wilkie’ 8 high 
moral excellence, as well as his great talents, 
have already called forth an expression of 
public re; for his calamitous death. An 
address of condolence has been presented to 
his relatives ; a meeting will shortly be held 
in London, with a view to the erection of a 
monument to his memory ;, and a collection 
of his principal works is in course of ar- 
rangement for exhibition. 

ilkie was knighted in 1837, soon after 
Queen Victoria’s accession to the throne. 
He was never married; and his sister pre- 
sided over his household at Kensington. 
He had also an affectionate brother, a mer- 
chant i oo the city, who is most deeply affected 
by his 


FETE AT ST. CLOUD; 

OR, THE REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT. 
By the Author of ‘* Sketches in France,” -§c. 
(Concluded from page 41.) 

WE were proce te in our melancholy 
forebodings by the doctor, who, on ae 

saluted us, then went to the bedside of 
Josef, and asked him affectionately if he 
was any better. The poor invalid replied 
that he was very weak, and that his cough 
had prevented him from sleeping. Madame 
Frangois fixed her tear-filled eyes upon the 
physician, and finding that he stood look- 
ing at Josef with a countenance ex 
of fear and doubt, she sobbed Sah ars 
stream of tears gushed down her cheeks. 
The doctor sian lanced mournfully at the dis- 
a ound wi deed. to ere le her, _ 
eft, promising to in evening. 
then rose, begged Madame Francois and 
Lucelle to excuse my sudden departure, and 
hurried after the physician, determined, if 
— to ascertain the nature of Josef’s 
t. On g the question, the 
quid man replied with great emotion— 
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“ Ah! poor fellow, I am inclined to think 
that medical aid will be of little avail—that 
no earthly power can save him. He might 
soon recover from the fever which he is 
labouring under, but a disease, fatal in its 
effects, has been gradually undermining his 
constitution—a disease that baffles the pro- 
foundest skill, and on its first appearance, 
impresses us with the idea that the days of 
its victim are numbered. Many a youth- 
ful flower have I seen blasted by the insa- 
tiable tyrant, consumption. low many 
hearts have been wrung by its direful de- 
vastations !” 

“Consumption!” I replied in sorrow; 
“and his case hopeless! Poor Madame 
Francois! What a blow to your peace of 
mind! how will you overcome this sad af- 
fliction ?” 

I bade farewell to the kind-hearted 
doctor, and bent my way homewards, 
musing on the pending fate of the hapless 
musician. 

A week ago, and who was happier than 
Josef Francois? His days glided away like 
a succession of summer dreams, each point- 
ing to the goal of his desire, the reward 
for his nights of stady and’ hours of ap- 
plication. This world, :to‘him, was fair and 
beautiful; and the bright throng of the 
living appeared like angels of peace, minister- 
ing comfort to their fellow men. The wiles 
of this world were unknown to him—the 
deceit of man he had = experienced. 
How hard, in the. midst of all this joy—of 
all this bliss—when hope, like the sun's 
meridian brilliancy, had dispelled the clouds 
in the horizon of his existence ; that no 
sooner had the sweet era of his life dawned 
upon him, than malignant death, envious, as 
it were, of so much happiness, should 
stretch forth his icy hand, and claim the 
child of promise for his victim! ‘O God! 
how strange and unfathomable are thy 
ways !” 

One morning I went to pay my accus- 
tomed visit to poor Josef. Madame Francois, 
worn out with the fatigue she had endured 
in watching at the pillow of her son, had 
retired to seek repose ; and Lucelle had taken 
her mother’s seat, and was watching 
in sorrow the countenance of her dying 
brother. When she saw me, a beam of joy 
dispelled for a moment the melancholy 
expression of her bright black eye; she 
said she was happy to see enorene Serey 
that I had come to see her poor % 
who was-very ill—was dying. IT sat down 
by the bedside and too of Josef’s 
thin and clammy hand. He opened his 
eyes and looked round with a vacant air. 
I asked him if he knew me; if he had 
ore his old friend, Adolphe. He 
looked at me for several minutes, then at 
Lucelle, shut his glazed eyes, and fell, as 
we thcught, into a soft slumber: he never 
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awoke. The poor musician had paid the 
debt which man owes to his Maker. When 
Lucelle discovered that her brother was 
no more, she rose and left the room in 
tears, while I stood gazing in silence on the 
remains of the widow’s son, and reflecting 
on the uncertainty of worldly happiness, 
the insignificance of man. ere were 
now a mother’s fond hopes?—where the 
“ promise fair” of the young musician? 

On entering the room where Madame 
Frangois and her daughter were, I found 
the former seemingly distracted, ejaculating 
—* Let me see him! let me see him! It 
cannot be,—he could not die—he could not 
leave me!”—and the latter, while trying to 
assuage her grief, watered with tears the 
face of her heart-rent parent. 

Months passed away, yet the widow and 
her daughter were sad. e remembrance 
of J his cheerful look, his jocund laugh, 
and the sweet tunes he used to play, were 
fresh upon their memories. A smile would 
sometimes play on the countenance of 
Lucelle, but w! she looked at the pale 
care-worn countenance of her mother, the 
tear would start in her eye end chase awa 
the dimple from her cheek. Often have 
sat beside them reading and telling them 
stories, in order to divert their minds from 
the death of Josef. At times I was success- 
fal, but then that was of short duration. No 
sooner had morning dawned, than a young 
girl plainly and genteelly dressed, with her 
loose hair straying from beneath a cottage 
bonnet, might lone been seen wending her 
way to the cemetery of St. Cloud, carrying 
a wreath of flowers in her hand. It was 


or hours has she sat on the grave, her 
eyes at times raised to heaven, then cast 
down on the turf that grew green over the 
ashes of poor Josef, comm’ as it were, 
with the spirit of her departed 
og have I seen peerage od 
with apparent heedlessness ptured 
marble of the rich; but when he saw the 
flower-decked grave of the poor musician, 
he stopped—a tear filled his eye, and I 
thought I could hear him utter— 

“ Ah! these fresh flowers too truly tell 
that the fell-stroke of death has not only 
levelled in the dust a cherished object, but 
has rent the heart of some poor, yet affec- 
tionate being.” 

Here, gentle reader, you must, as I had 
to do, allow the curtain to screen the afflic- 
tions of this once happy family. At this 
period I was obliged, through the vicissitudes 
of fortune, to leave: my native land, and 
seek a livelihood in a foreign country. For 
many a long day I buffeted with » 
and bore up against the keen blasts of ad- 
versity. My hope was in Lucelle; and the 
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idea of her being mine caused me to -meet 
poverty with a smiling face—to arm myself 


with perseverance and industry. r I had 


many struggles, I at last succeeded in ob- 
taining a situation; and [ was happy 
and contented. The p cts of visiting 
my native land—of pressing to my heart 
the affectionate Lucelle—of calling her my 
wife—of living always with her, trans- 
ported me with joy. But this ecstasy 
was of short duration: Lucelle ceased to 
write tome. Had I offended her? surely 
not. Was she ill? Lucelle said in her last 
letter that she was confined to the house. 
O maddening thought! Here was I five 
hundred miles from her home. Poor and 
unable to procure the means of going 
to see her, P'sriea to smother my feelings 
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I knocked :'a light step approached the door. 
My : heart palpitated with joy and fear. 


It was opened; but where was L 
where was Madame Francois? In the same 
ve where I had seen Josef buried, lie 
the remains of the widow and her daughter. 
afterwards 


For many a month the peasant 
boy was heard telling the passer-by, “ That 
yonder, where the rose-tree grows, is the 
grave of poor Lucelle.” 








LATE SUMMER. 


Tue Estival Season begins about St. 
Swithin’s Day, and continues till Michael- 
mas. It is, on the whole, the hottest season 
of the year ; but the heat gradually declines, 
and towards the close of the period the 
nights begin to get cold, and the daily tem- 
perature to be much diminished. lis i 

this season, and particularly in August, that 
the most beautiful and picturesque skies are 
seen, and that small meteors most abound ; 
the landscapes, too, have a peculiar. softness 
of colouring not seen at any other time. As 
the Solstitial Period is called the Early Sum- 
mer, so this season is called the Late Sum- 
mer. If it set in with showery weather, 


ae bir ene and hence the 
p' proverb which ascribes forty days 
Tain to ‘St. Swithin. i 


bee ee and more obscured 
y the stratus ight. 

One remarkable prem, in 
season pede so polpeihay ll. qian ik 
every bird ceasing to sing, continuing 
mute till near the close of the season, when 


end of July, and Linnets by the 
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September; the Swifts leave us about the 


festival of the Assumption, Aug. 15, and 
nothing but an accidental is seen 
left behind. 

The fruits of the stival Period are 
delicious. Currants and. gooseberries 

ite ripe about the beginning of July ; a 

é various summer Pears, i lums, 


A 

Peaches, Nectarines, and Melons follow: 
it is, indeed, the season of fruits, and at no 
time does Pomona make a greater show than 
at this season, which, before it closes, ex- 
hibits the orchard in its perfection. In our 
climate, the Vine is not yet productive of 
ripe Grapes; but in the south of Europe, 
om thered early in September. 

e Astival Flora cannot be mentioned 
as the most beautiful of the year, though, if 
well managed, a great display of colours may 
be produced in the en: the Dahliahs, 
China Asters, French and African Mari- 
golds, Chrysanthemums, Sunflowers, and a 

at variety of other syngenecious plants 
ower during this period, and many of them 
continue till late in the autumn. In the 
fields, the flowering of the yellow autumnal 
Dandelion, Aparga is, gives to 
certain meadows the appearance of a second 
spring. 

Mushrooms, and a few other Fungi, ap- 
pear towards the close of this period, and 
are particularly abundant when, after a dry 
summer, which occasionally happens, the 
stival rains set in late and copiously. 

A skilful naturalist, if landed suddenly 
from a long cruise on any of England 
or France, would imm ly recognise 
the particular season by the appearance of 
vegetation. If it happened: to be in the 
stival, he would instantly know it by the 
yellow. corner, the ce of harvest, 
and by everything being in seed; just as in 
spring, all vegetable life seems in flower. 

The ZEstival Season closes with a con- 
siderable reduction of temperature, and a 
diminished evaporation, ing mists and 
a moist atmosphere.* 


THE POLAR STAR. 


Star of the North, whose clear cold light 
Breaks on the darkness of the sky, 
When, solemn-paced, the pilgrim Night 
In silence journeys by. 
Watcher by Heaven’s embattled 


Thou centre-point of myriad 

Through aged Time’s grey round of years. 

Bright dweller by the unfooted North, 

New light hath ever clothed thy face, 

Since the high God first launch’d thee forth 
senfnn ag re 

Mountains have from base been cast— 

Earthquakes have open’d antres vast— 
And Ocean 


changed its place ; 
Nations and tribes of star-bright fame 
Have perish’d—thou art still the same ! 


* Indications of the Seasons. By Dr. Forster. 


Night’s silver-axled car is borne 
Down the steep pavement of the skies ; 


And the strange fires, with startling sound, 
Up the broad concave fiercely bound. 


Long wert thou worshipp’d as a guide 
To the bold dwellers on the sea, 
Whither neither mark nor track abide— 
eternally ! 


When o’er them crept the night-hours dark, 
Through the wide waste they urged the bark, 


What ages, from arctic bed, 
Hath thy deep fountain’d br htness shone ! 
flame 


rays, 
Emblem that faith by which we gaze 
On the Eternal One! 
The Beacon by whose light we ride, 
Triumphing o’er life’s dangerous tide. 
Thoughts born of thee, with sweetness rife, 
Through the brain’s many chambers glide, 
Peopling thy far-off realms with life— 
Souls unto God allied ;— 
Like those of Earth’s unsullied prime, 
Tenants of Eden’s golden clime, 
May in thine orb abide— 
Beings for whose delight are given - 
Lands, in their richness, types of heaven. 
O bright and beautiful ! in thee 
Read we God’s love—His power how strong, 
That through the sky’s immensity 


the resounding throng, 
Thousands of years would pass away 
Ere thine old realm in darkness lay. 


JouN GiBSON. 





CLOT BEY’S ACCOUNT OF EGYPT. 
TuE Foreign Quarterly Review, (just pub- 
lished,) contains an ably-written analytical 
paper upon a work, entitled, Apergu Général 
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sur [Egypte, by the celebrated Clot Bey, 
whose visit to this country, a few years 
since, excited considerable interest in the 
scientific circles of our metropolis.* The 
review is not only, as we have intimated, 
a masterly analysis of the above — 
(which is “ a concise, methodical, and 
popular résumé of the physical, social, and 
political states of Egypt,” “ presented under 


mn its most striking aspects,” brought up 


to the present period,) but the reviewer has 
interwoven with the staple narrative the 
most valuable researches and observations 
of recent travellers, and his own cleverly- 
drawn deductions. His contribution is 
altogether the most sparkling and attractive 
in the Number, which rises far above 
average merit: he treats his subject with 
that freedom, vigour, and freshness of illus- 
tration which best denote a writer to be 
master of his subject ; whilst, by this means, 
he has condensed within thirty pages as 
much information as a less accomplished 
writer would have expanded over an octavo 
volume of three hundred pages. A glance 
prs paved new facts may, therefore, a 
take place in our 
ba ir y, it appears, is direstor-general 
ce — medical establishments, civil and 
tary, of Egypt, and has been for some 
tas hi ig in the estimation and confidence 
of the acha. He was originally an apothe- 
pan’ 5 8 boy in the south of France, where he 
the run of the hospitals, and a up 
medical knowledge as he could, for he had 
be regular professional ee Being, 
owever, a young man of great penetration, 
activity, and talent, he. became, in a com- 
paratively short period, an expert operator; 
and a reputable practitioner. In 1825, 
through the influence of an agent of the 
viceroy, he was a a physician and 
surgeon-in-chief armies ; 
and one of his first steps towards the reform 
of the medical department of the service 
(which he found in a v diso: 
state) —_ the adoption the ch 
system of rules, and the creation of a coun- 
cil of health, composed of five physicians, 
surgeons, or apothecaries ; of which council, 
Clot Bey is pueden, In 1827, after great 
opposition, he founded a medical school : it 
was first situated at Abouzabel, but after- 
wards removed to Cairo, where Clot Bey fa! 
resides, and superintends the whole esta- 
blishment. Here he practises on his own 
account, and has operated successfully, he 
informs us, in more than one hundred and 
sixty cases of calculus alone. He has ac- 
quired, by his professional success and offi- 
dal employment, high reputation, rank, and 
fortune. In 1831, he received the title of 


Bey; ib cmnenganny iar siansef We be 


* If we remember aright, a lithographic w! 
length portrait of Clot appeared, about tak this 
time, in the Lancet. ia 
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Pacha’s great regard and marked attention, 
the present of the house in which he resides 
at Cairo. In 1838, he travelled, in company 
with Dr. Bowring, over a great of 
Syria. After landing in that province, the 
travellers visited Antioch, Aleppo, — 
Damascus. Clot wees 8 then 
join Ibraham Pacha in the Haouran, vabhe 
he collected many valuable religious books 
of the one . i 
Syria,” says his companion, he was 
as a public benefactor, and followed b 
crowds to be healed. I never saw 
marks of popular confidence and affection.” 
In May, 1839, he obtained leave to quit 
be stew for Europe, (whither his reputation 
re him,) in order to recruit his 

heal He remained some time in Italy, 
and on arriving at Marseilles, his native 
city, married a lady of some property. He 
visited Paris last year (1840), where he 
published the present work, and then re- 
turned with his wife to ne gccenonyey 
his official duties. 

A more fitting season for the 
of his book the author could posse have 
chosen; and the light which he throws 
upon the nature of the connexion between 

rance and Egypt, and the existence of 
Egypt as an Eastern de facto power, is very 
important. Still, we shall pass on to notice 
a few.of the most of the multifa- 
rious new facts with w the work is rife 


which popular belief has fallen. For in- 
stance, it is generally supposed that it 


never, oF v Egypt.* 
Th \thntaas else ees com- 
plete ess, our author assures us that it 

i deal in Lower 


been known to continue for Jako da: 

er. In the Delta, it rains annually 
from twenty-five to thirty times, but at 
Cairo, less uently, and in less quantity. 
In 1824, it rained in that city for a week 
tof voverl howe, sn occasioned the 

ee EE 


tthe reviewer then points out the general 
deficiency of information of the ic geological 
structure of E which 
authors and trav have strangely neg- 


ne ae oe ree issuing, 
we find the — The cause of 


mer, and very seldom at any other season.” 
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lected. Even Lyell, and other geologists, 
have given but very m accounts, either 
of the valley of the Nile, or the Delta. 
Clot Bey adds but a few scattered observa- 
sel pt still remains a field to be 
explored by the scientific geologist, but one 
that eri much. And it ty matter of 
some surprise, that while so many other 
districts have been investigated, neither the 
German, French, nor English geologists 
have yet, as far as we are aware, entered 
upon a systematic mineralogical survey of 
this most interesting and remarkable coun- 
t ” 


In the chapter on the manners and cus- 
toms of the ans, some remarks on 
the conduct of Europeans towards their 
slaves in Egypt convey a sly sarcasm upon 
that portion of mankind who claim credit 
for their civilization and philanthropy. 
“ The Europeans who inhabit pt,” says 
Clot Bey, “ may possess slaves through the 
tolerance of Mehemet Ali. One would be 
led to suppose, for the honour of our civi- 
lization, that it would be a happiness for 
these latter to belong to masters who are 
natives of countries where slavery does not 
exist, and whose hospitable soil gives libe: 
to whomsoever may touch it; in gene 
however, this idea would be delusive. Those 
Europeans who, in speaking of Mussulman 
barbarism, have contempt upon their lips, 
seldom square their own conduct with the 
tone of their verbose hilanthropy ; many 
of them sell or barter their slaves. 

The Egyptian house-servants, it should 
be added, are held in high esteem by the 
Mussulmans. They feed, clothe, and pay 
them. It is true, the they receive 
is inconsiderable, and no less so, that they 
are very fond of money. Clot Bey’s ac- 
count of the ing habits of these servants 
reminds us of Kotzebue’s amusing meer 38 
tion of the like practice at Naples. 
constant demand of a baschich in Egypt is 
as troublesome and vexatious as the 
mano in certain aero’ of Italy. The 
Egyptian servants carry their exactions to 
such a pitch, that they solicit a baschich, 
not only for the services which they or 
their masters have rendered you, but also 
for those you have bestowed upon them. 
Have you given an entertainment, you must 


also give a it to whomsoever comes to 
claim it. invite a dinner-party, 
you must satisfy with a baschich the do- 


mestics of your guests. ‘ After making a 
gratuitous professional visit,” says Clot Bey, 
* T am assailed by the servants of the house 
that I am leaving, and forced to throw some 
pieces of money to these impudent beggars, 
if I wish to escape from their importunate 
cries.” The viceroy has endeavoured to 
get rid of this nuisance, but it is too deeply 
rooted in the customs and habits of the 
people to be easily destroyed. 





Mehemet Ali has shewn, in several in- 
stances, the superiority of his intelligence 
in exposing the gross superstitions which 
spread widely through Egypt, not only 
among the Mussulman inhabitants, but also 
the native Jews and Christians. On one 
occasion, early in Mehemet’s reign, when 
his power was not yet established, a sort of 
sibyl made her appearance at Cairo, and 
gained a vast number of proselytes among 
the soldiers and their officers. It was given 
out that she had at her command a familiar 
spirit, whose very hand could be touched, 
and a mysterious voice heard in the dark. 
Mehemet Ali was anxious to know some- 
thing more certain about this magician, 
whose influence might become. dangerous. 
He caused her, therefore, to be brought to 
the palace, and told her he desired to have 
some conversation with her genius. She 
— to a before a _ 
night; the lights were extinguished in the 
mandarah, ie the principal officers were 
assembled. Mehemet Ali had strictly 
warned his servants to bring a light imme- 
diately he should call for one. The sibyl 
evoked her spirit. The djinn answered, 
and his hollow voice, like that of a ven- 
triloquist, seemed to issue from the wall. 
He gave his hand to the Pacha to kiss, 
when the latter, seizing it firmly, called in- 
stantly for lights. It was the of the 
magician herself; who, on perceiving the 
cheat discovered, implored bis pardon. The 
arene astonished at the boldness of 

a a as irre- 

igious, began to murmur. e Pacha, 
having reproached them for their base 
credulity, ordered the sibyl to be thrown 
into the Nile. The officers manifested some 
unwillingness to execute the sentence, but 
Mehemet overcame their scruples by telling 
them, that if she had really so powerful a 
spirit at her service, he would care she 
was not drowned; but that if, on the con- 
trary, she had him not, she would be justly 
punished for having abused, without fear, 
the pity of the faithful. This judgment 
reminds one of the trial by swimming, 
adopted by Matthew Hopkins, the witch- 
finder, in this country, about two centuries 


since. 

The Turks, it is well known, regard 
——e with mingled pity and disdain ; 
but Mehemet Ali rises above such absurd 
prejudice. He always receives strangers 
with the utmost courtesy, though in doing 
so, he has to run counter to the weakness 
of his subjects ; and he punishes ae 
of politeness towards Ei e day, 
there happened to be, in the divan of the 
viceroy, some strangers of distinction. At 
the commencement of the interview, Me- 
hemet Ali ordered coffee to be brought in. 
The officers ¢ with serving it pre- 
sented it with the lefthand to the European 
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guests of the Pacha. The latter not 
au fait at the details of oriental etiquette di 
not perceive the extent of this. gross impo- 
vont, (the left hand being considered by 
Mussulmans as im yb ever employ it 
but in offices implying a character of con- 
tamination.) But ry had the visitors left, 
when the viceroy, whose vigilant eye the 
affront had not escaped, aieay repri- 
manded the servitors, ordered them to be 
clothed with a white shirt and sent to Mecca 


, to do the services of the Caaba, saying: 


“ Since you are so fanatical as to disdain to 
shew politeness towards’ persons Mn 
do myself the honour to receive, go 

city where the sight of rae on not 
annoy yo uu, and you will not have occasion 
to blush at your rudeness.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE FIRST EVENING OF AUTUMN. 


It was the first of autumn’s eves, 
I wander’d out alone— 

Bright rain-drops hung hy omy the leaves, 
Bees to their cells had 


Its twelve-hour bloom had shed ; 
With damp e the rose was rife, 
All early ers were fied. 


I look’d abroad on golden grain 
That ripe for harvest bow’d, 
On tall green trees, in copse or lane, 


In leafy honours 
How soon, methought, this day must end, 
All beauteous 


Ere once again the sheaves are white 
In those broad harvest fields, 

Must shrivel like a stricken flower, 
Cut down in morning prime— 

His beauty perish’d—gone his power, 
Before the scythe of Time. 

While thus I mused, out rung a knell 
At distance ale, 


dies Gel hat Forde eck 
And watch’d a funeral 


o hireling 
‘No muffiing-cloaks were worn. 
All —— — | homely there— 
with os th coif-bid hair 
scanty crape—the — 
The ras | convulsive breathed, 
The widow wn a ;—one infant child 
By re yee me 
, Stretch’d out its apm and smiled, 
Unconscious it should mourn. 
Once and again, with muffied toll, 
And melancholy chime, 
The bells upon the silence stole, 
Then rose a chant sublime ; 
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As 


Of years bow’d his frame. 

I saw the pall- bier outbome 
From that old dusky nave— 

I heard the that teach to mourn 
In hope beside the ; 


scutcheon, bore 
The letter’d name, the age, and date, 
tinsel lacquer’d o’er. 


Enwrought in metal there. 


Soft fell becedig- teh Dey pestoar, Repo 
be te it = ee through the trees, 


Ere yet the sexton 
The shovell'd earth had flung. 


Then the old clock out its chime— 


The yet un! one, 
Earth’s brightest hours how brief!—how dim ! 
Erernity begun! 


GEMS FROM PHILOSOPHERS AND 
DIVINES.—No. IIL 


and spirit, yet they will 
sometimes help to entertain a thought, to actuate 
a passion, to and a fancy.”’"—Bishop 
Taylor. 
Gravity. 


Gravrry is the ballast of the soul, which 
keeps the mind steady. Natural dulness 
and heaviness of temper is sometimes mis- 
taken for true gravity in such men in whose 
constitutions, one of the retrarch elements, 


Sane ack oF Lrcicamte. ® aegis 
of the grave-yard, now, in Boron 
Pee ne her ag ay» but til to be seen here 


primitive gy i the. corpse 

awhile ; porch, where, as.above 
described, the officiating and clerk and 
choristers advanced to meet it. 


~e 
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in, and see that there is nothing within 
them. — Fuller. 
Conduct to Servants. 


With whomsoever either nature, chance, 
or choice, has engaged a man in any com- 
merce, he must endeavour to make himself 
as acceptable to those about him as he pos- 
sibly can ; using still such a temper that he 
may not spoil them by an excessive gentle- 
ness, so that his servants may not become 
his masters,— Sir Thomas More. 


The Best Knowledge. 


He that does not know those things which 
are of use and necessity for him to know is 
but an ignorant man, whatever he may 
know besides.— Tillotson. 


The Insolence of Base Minds 

in success is houndless; and would scarce 
admit of a comparison, did not they them- 
selves furnish us with one in the degrees 
of their abjection when evil returns u 

them: the same poor heart which excites 
ungenerous tempers to triumph over a 
fallenails , in some instances, seems 
to exaltthem above the of courage, 
sinks them in others even w cowardice. 
Not unlike some little particles of matter 
struck off from the surface of the dirt by 
sunshine, dance and sp there whilst it 
lasts ; but the moment ’tis withdrawn, they 
fall down; for dust they are, and unto 
dust they will return ;—whilst firmer and 
larger bodies preserve the stations which 
nature has assigned them, subjected to laws 
5 sec no change of weather can alter.— 

terne, 


Sense and Sound. 

What can be more foolish than a vain 
noise of words, though never so elegant and 
select, if they include not sense and har- 
mony.— Ci 

Sorrow and Joy. 


It is a true and very happy observation 
of that great philosopher, the Lord Verulam, 
that this is the benefit of communication of 
our minds to others, “ That sorrows, by 
being communicated, grow less, and joys 

.” And, indeed, sorrow, like a 
stream, loses itself in many channels ; and 
joy, like a ray of the sun, reflects with a 
greater ardour and oe when it re- 
bounds upon a man the breast of his 
friend.— South. 

Ml-timed Conduct. 

There is no small degree of malicious 
craft in fixing upon a season to give a mark 
of enmity and ill-will: a word—a look, 
which at one time would make no impres- 
sion, at another time wounds the heart; 
and,, dike a shaft flying with the wind, 
pierces deep, which, with its. own natural 





force, would scarce have reached the object 
aimed at.— 


Sterne. 
The Call to do Good. 

“The delivery of the talent is the call ;” 
it is the call of Providence—the call of Hea- 
ven. Cag fp agg donald 


requisition of the duty. When we find 
ourselves in possession of faculties and op- 
from the en- 


ities;. whether arisi 
dowments and qualities of our minds, or 
from the advantages of fortune and station, 
we need ask for no further evidence of the 
intention of the donor: we ought to see in 
that intention a demand upon us for the use 
and applieation of what has been given. 
This is a principle of natural as well as re- 
vealed religion ; and it is universal.— Paley. 


True Charity. 
Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not 
of the hands, says an old writer. Gifts and 


alms are the expressions, not the essence 
of this virtue. A man may bestow t 
sums upon the poor and indigent without 
being charitable, and may be charitable 
when he is not able to bestow anything. 
Charity is, therefore, a habit of goodwill, 
or benevolence, in the soul, which disposes 
us to the love, assistance, and relief, of man- 
kind, ially of those who stand in need 
of it! The poor man who has this excel- 
lent frame of mind is no less entitled to the 
reward of this virtue than the man who 
founds a college. For my own part, I am 
charitable to an extravagance in this way. 
I never saw an indigent person in my life, 
without ew to him some of this 
imaginary relief. I cannot but sympathize 
with every one I meet that is in affliction ; 
and if my abilities were equal to my wishes, 
there would be neither pain nor poverty in 
the world.— Steele. 
Changes of Death. 

“It is amighty change,” says Bishop Tay- 
lor, “ that is made by the death of every per- 
son, and it is visible to us who are alive. 
Reckon but from the sprightfulness of 
youth, and the fair cheeks and full eyes of 
childhood, from the vigorousness and 
strong flexure of the joints of five and 
twenty, to the hollowness and dead " 
to the loathsomeness and horror of a three- 
days’ burial, and we shall perceive the dis- 
tance to be very great and gg Sic “Tr 
So does the fairest beauty change, and it 
will be as bad with you and me; and then, 
what servants shall we have to wait upon us 
in the grave? What friends to visit us? 
What officious People to. cleanse away the 
moist and unwholesome cloud reflected 
upon our faces from the sides of the weep- 
ing vaults, which are the longest’ weepers 
for our funerals?” 























EDUCATIONAL ERRORS. 
‘* Education closes not with the boy; education 
is the work of a life.” — Bulwer. 

Epvucation has hitherto been considered 
only in the abstract, as if the whole social 
order could be made subservient to its 
Utopian views; as if, according to Lycur- 
gus and St. Simon, the political edifice could 
be based on the fundamental discipline of 
the school. . 

But the main object of education should 
be to fit man for life. It ought to instil 
into the youth’s mind that there is a society 
already in existence, in which he will have 
duties to perform, hardships and storms to 
endure. fr ought to teach man to know 
himself; to resign and reconcile him to his 
lot; to recognise and adore the hand of 
Providence, even in those social arrange- 
ments which might strike him as unjust 
and peta gS to lift him above the petty 
miseries of life, not only by a firm, but by 
an active belief in another and a better 
world. 

Religion is the foundation of all educa- 
tion. But we know of no establishment 
where instruction is based on such holy 

rinciples. We know of no school, however 

umble, in which the hope of worldly pre- 
ferment is not held up as the reward of 
diligence and perseverance, in which stud 
is not considered as the great leveller whic 
is to raise the low-born and indigent on a 
par with the minion of fortune.—Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


Che Gatherer. 


« Hospitality.—.An E ‘ 
on his extreme hospitality to his country- 
men, being remarked on, answered: “ I 
can’t eat all my good dinners alone ; and if 
I am lucky enough to find now and then a 
pleasant it repays me for the many 
gull ones invited.” 

The Sacred Riddle.—(From the German 
of Goéthe. By the Rev. W. Whewell.) 
Thou, my love, art perplexed with the endless 


Of the luxuriant wealth which in thy garden is 
Mates upon name thou hearest ; and, in thy dis- 
satisfied 


hearing, 
With a barbarian noise one drives another along :— 
All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as 


another. 
Thus the whole of the throng points at a deep- 
hidden la’ 


wo 

Points at a sacred riddle. Oh! could I to thee, 

my beloved friend, 
betas" gs fortunate word by which the riddle is 

rea 

England.—The aversion which the En- 

glish have to burial abroad is thus feelingly 
referred to by the Countess of Blessington : 
“ Who is there that can boast an English 
birth, that would not wish to die at home, 
and rest in an English grave ?” 
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Losing a Dinner.—One evening, Sheridan 
not knowing where to go for a dinner, sat 
down by hael Angelo Taylor in‘.the 
Lg of Conan ent ae “ There is a 

ww question likely to arise présently, on 
which, from your legal knowledg ae will 
i sear p tach: y ee Pitt, so hope ou 
will not think of leaving the house. ii. 
chael sat down with no little pleasure, while 
Sheridan slipped out, walked over to Mi- 
chael’s house, and ordered up dinner, saying 
to the servants: “ Your master is not coming 
home this evening.” He made an excellent 
dinner, came back to the House, and seeing 
Michael looking expectant, went to release 
him, saying: “I am sorry to have kept you, 
for after all, I believe this matter will not 
come on to-night.” Michael instantly 
walked home, and heard to his no little 
consternation, when he rang for dinner: 
“ Mr. Sheridan had it, sir, about two hours 
ago.” —Life of Wilberforce. 

A Common Case.—We all declared that 
we saw no change in each other, but the 
looks of surprise and disappointment ex- 
changed at meeting contradiotad the asser- 
tion.— Lady Blessington. 

Colonies are the nursery of a navy, and 
the expense of colonies is part of the pri 
which we pay for being mistress of the 
seas. Those who look at our colonies as a 
mere debtor and creditor account in the 
budget are very short-sighted politicians ; 
their influence in various ways is vastly 
greater than their direct action, and in no 
view. so important as in maintaining our 
naval power, and consequently our national 
independence and authority. — Quart 

jew. 

The Duke of Wellington.—Mr. Wilher- 
force notes :““ When the Duke of Wellington 
commanded in Spain, and his brother, the 
Marquis Wellesley, was sent to conduct the 
negotiation, the papers containing the dis- 
patches of the two brothers were printed by 
Pooua and I remember thinking, that 

had never read spt haan, By all equal to 
them in talent. I remember ing too, 


that of all the persons who gave evidence 
about Finance, the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Harrowby knew most of the 
subject.” 

American Society was not at all relished 
by Moreau and his wife. The lady was a 
thorough-bred royalist, and moreover, 
pice gpa peng musicand dancing, 
which she could not dispense with, even on 
a Sunday evening. The General was tor- 
tured with “ the eternal questioning,” and 
by-and-by retreated to a villa, where he 
had only one constant companion, a patient 
brother angler, and, of course, brother 
smoker, who could not one word of 
French, so that their only communication 
was in dumb show. ; 


i 
| 
| 
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Talleyrand once said that he could not 
bear America, because it was a country 
where a man would sell his favourite dog. 

Literary Lunatics.—Dr. Dibdin, in his 
Reminiscences of a Literary Life, a work 
containing a few goodly needles in a bottle 
of hay, says, at page 103 of vol. i., that he 
belongs to a club, composed of literary men, 
who have courageously taken to themselves, 
and adopted, the nickname of the Lunatics. 
“We meet,” he says, “at each other's. 
houses, once a month, — the London 
season; but the death of our founder, (Dr. 
Maton,) has thinned and saddened our 
circle.” 

The Niger Expedition is stigmatized in 
the Quarterly Review as “ 60,000l. voted 
for sending upwards of one hundred and 
fifty officers and seamen into the pestilent 
swamps of Africa, under pretence of destroy- 
ing the slave trade, the absurdity of which 
is as glaring as the destruction of human 
life is certain.” This is a fine, though not 
rare specimen of party perversion and one- 
sided policy. 


Great Talkers.—Fox was often truly 
wonderful; he would begin at full tear, and 
roll on for hours er with a choice 
eral society he was as quiet 
and unassuming. Pitt ed a deal 
among his friends. Sheridan was a jolly 
companion, and told good stories; but he 
has overrated as a wit by Moore. 


London.—Those who live much.in Lon- 
don seem to have tasted the lotus, which, 
according to the fable of old, induced for- 
getfulness of the past, so wholly are they 
engrossed by the present, and by the vortex 
in which they find themselves plunged.— 

Blessington. 

New South Wales.—Sir George Gipps, the 
governor of this colony, asserts that there 
is no country in which labourers, living in 
re ho comfort, can put by so e & portion 
of their w as in New South Wales. In 
proof, Sir George refers to the evidence of 
the accountant of the savings’ bank, which 
shews that during the year 1839, the year 
of the greatest scarcity ever known in the 
colony, the bank opened one hundred new 
accounts ; oo year 1840, the average 
number of new depositors was one hundred 
and fifty per month; nineteen depositors 
out of every twenty belong to the labouring 
classes ; and the present amount of deposits, 
exclusive of those of convicts, is 127,000/. 

The Stage. — Lady Blessington notes: 
“ [have scarcely met with a more high-bred 
man, or a more ble companion, than 
Charles Kemble. Indeed, were I called on 
to name the professional men I have known 
most distinguished for good breeding and 
manners, I should name our four ians 
—the two Kembles, Young, and Macready.” 
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Summer Dress.—Transparent muslin, the 
cheapest of all materials, is one of the 
prettiest, too, for summer’s wear ; and with 
the addition of some bows of delicate 
coloured riband, or a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, forms a most becoming dress.— 
Lady Blessington. 

The Essex Ring.—The ring returned to 
Queen Elizabeth by the Countess of Not- 
tingham, who had treacherously concealed 
from his royal mistress Essex's ap for 
mercy, was y her successor, King James I, 

iven as a token of the royal favour to Sir 

omas Warner, and has descended from 

that period to his representatives, and now 
is in the — of Colonel Edward 
Warner. is ring belonged originally to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, who sent it to her 
—_ the eo a at the more 

er marriage wii Darnley, together 
with the following lines, written by Bu- 
chanan, dated 1564 :— 
‘* This gem behold, the emblem of my heart, 

From whence my cousin’s image ne’er shall part ; 
its lustre, spotless does it shine, 


Westminster Abbey. — The Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, (probably, in con- 
sequence of the recommendations of the 

liamentary committee, see page 15, 

we reduced the Abbey fees to 6d. for 
seeing the whole of the interior, and 3d. for 
the nave, and transepts only. The high 
constable of Westminster is to be “ in con- 
stant attendance at the appointed hours,” ~ 
: whom com = is op Eo made, &c. 

udging from is arrangement 
is uncalled for. ou 

Australian Wine.—In 1806, six Germans 
from one of the best vine districts on the 
Rhine, married men, with their wives and 
fifteen children, arrived at Sydney, and 
were sent to an estate in the country. 
These vine-dressers have successfully pro- 
ceeded in the cultivation of a vineyard pre- 
viously managed by three or four Greeks 

rted to Sydney for piracy. The 
Germans have extended the vineyards, and 
in 1840 had made. 3500 gallons of good 
wine, so that there is now every promise of 
New South Wales adding wine to her ex- 
ports.— Quarterly Review. 


Great Wit is not often allied to good 
nature, for the indulgence of the first is 
destructive to the existence of the second, 
except where the wit is tempered by a more 
than ordinary share of sensibility and re- 
finement, directing its exercise towards 
works of imagination, instead of playing it 
off, as is too frequently the case, against 
those with whom its owner may come in 
contact.— Lady Blessington. 
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